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ABSTRACT. For 34 years, the Fondation pour une entraide intellectuelle europé- 
enne was involved in promoting cultural dialogue across the Iron Curtain. This 
article looks at its relations with the Congress for Cultural Freedom, its agenda, and 
its impact on intellectual debates. It also analyses the ideological evolution of this 
organization after the 1960s and its transformation as it merged into the Open 
Society Foundation created by philanthropist George Soros. 


INTRODUCTION 


In recent years, US ‘cultural diplomacy’ has been the object of 
increasing scholarly interest.' The timing of this effort is signifi- 
cant. With the end of the Cold War has come a less politicized 
approach to issues that dominated the agenda of the West for 
40 years. Yet, these studies remain trapped in the Cold War, as 
if the story were told, the narrative complete. On the other hand, 
the study of contemporary philanthropy is usually deprived of a 


' See Volker R. Berghahn, America and the Cultural Cold Wars in Europe: 
Shepard Stone between Philanthropy, Academy, and Diplomacy (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 2001); Giuliana Gemelli and Roy MacLeod (eds.), American 
Foundations in Europe: Grant-Giving Policies, Cultural Diplomacy and Trans-Atlantic 
Relations, 1920-1980 (Brussels: PIE — Peter Lang, 2003); and Inderjeet Parmar, 
‘American Foundations and the Development of International Knowledge Net- 
works’, Global Networks, 2 (1), (2002), 13-30. See also the special issue of Minerva, 
41 (2), (2003), devoted to foundation officers. 
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genuine historical perspective.” It remains for our generation to 
revisit the history of Cold War efforts, tightly connected to the 
struggle against Communism, to cultivate intellectuals who later 
came to prominence after the fall of the Berlin Wall. If some pro- 
grammes eventually disappeared, their protagonists did not, and 
many went on to reformulate goals, to create new institutions, and 
to occupy new positions in the reshaping of ‘civil society’ in Europe. 

This paper examines this passage by focusing on an institution 
that experienced the transformation of Cold War cultural strategies 
into new projects fitting the post-Communist situation. It is a first 
attempt at sketching the history of the Fondation pour une Entraide 
Intellectuelle Européenne (FEIE — European Foundation for Intel- 
lectual Cooperation), an affiliate of the Congress for Cultural Free- 
dom (CCF), which was created in 1966 to expose ‘non-conformist’ 
intellectuals in Eastern Europe to Western culture, and to give visibil- 
ity to intellectual dissent in the Soviet bloc. During its thirty-four- 
year history, the FEIE progressed from an informal committee 
(1957-66), to a formal organization, overlapping with its sponsor 
(1966-75), and finally, becoming a self-standing institution (1975— 
91). The best way to describe it is probably to speak of a ‘network’, 
conceived by its members, for whom bureaucratic structures counted 
for less than the informal contacts they built for themselves. In this 
sense, the public face of the FEIE is far less revealing than the reality 
— a far-reaching social web, stretching deep into Eastern Europe. 
Through this network, many ideas about East-West relations, 
détente, and cultural trends took shape. 

In his extensive study of the CCF, Pierre Grémion dedicates a 
chapter to the Fondation, based on the archives of the International 


? This literature often stems from a policy-oriented concern and is produced by 
observers who are themselves very close to the foundations they study. See, for 
instance, Brower Brock, The New Philanthropists and the Emergence of Venture 
Philanthropy (Washington, DC: Center for Strategic and International Studies, 
2001). Alternatively, the more academic studies of contemporary philanthropy 
consistently stress its fundamental differences with respect to the ‘old’ foundations. 
On ‘venture philanthropy’, see, for instance, Marc Abélès, Les nouveaux riches: Un 
ethnologue dans la Silicon Valley (Paris: Odile Jacob, 2002); Giuliana Gemelli (ed.), 
Filantropi di Ventura: Rischio, responsabilità, riflessivita nell’agire filantropico 
(Bologna: Baskerville, 2004). For an alternative view, see Nicolas Guilhot, Finan- 
ciers, Philanthropes: Vocations éthiques et reproduction du capital a Wall Street depuis 
1970 (Paris: Raisons d’Agir, 2004). 
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Association for Cultural Freedom (IACF) in Chicago.* Yet, his 
account does not extend beyond 1975, since it is focused on the 
CCF and the IACF. The FEIE archives in Geneva, and the Const- 
antin Jelenski Papers at Yale, add a fresh perspective because they 
bear out Gremion’s view that the mid 1970s saw ‘the reorientation 
of the cultural networks of the new east European generations 
towards the United States and the decline, if not the marginaliza- 
tion, of the role of France in this process’. The FEIE operated 
until 1991, before merging with the Open Society Network created 
by the financier George Soros. This paper surveys its history, and 
the multiplicity of factors that came to influence its ‘reorientation’ 
toward the United States of America. This became inevitable, when 
the agenda led by the Congress and the Fondation was made irrele- 
vant by the upheavals of the late 1960s, and by the collapse of the 
ideological consensus upon which the Congress had built. In this 
context, the FEIE represents a trajectory leading from the early 
ultural Cold War, towards the search for an alternative strategy of 
opposition to Communism. 


FROM THE CCF TO THE FEIE 


The FEIE was chartered in Geneva on 7 July 1966.° Its origins, how- 
ever, lay in the Comite d’Ecrivains et d’Editeurs pour une Entraide 
Européenne (Writers and Publishers Committee for European Coop- 
eration), an informal committee established in Paris by the Congress 
for Cultural Freedom in 1957. The CCF was created in 1950 by 
American and European intellectuals to counter Communist influ- 
ence among the European intelligentsia. It gathered liberal and 
left-wing anti-Communists (and a few conservatives) around an anti- 
totalitarian platform that represented a self-styled ‘vital center’ of 


> The IACF was the name taken by the Congress after its reorganization in 1966- 
67. On the FEIE, see Pierre Gremion, Intelligence de l’anticommunisme: Le Congrès 
pour la Liberté de la Culture à Paris 1950-1975 (Paris: Fayard, 1995), 475-509. 

* Ibid., 626. 

5 Feuille Officielle Suisse du Commerce, 176, (30 July 1966), 2457. 
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politics. Seminars, conferences, exhibitions, concerts, and journals 
were used to disseminate and defend liberal ideas.” 

Under the CCF umbrella, the purpose of the Comité — and later 
the Fondation — was ‘to promote the liberal exchange of ideas be- 
tween East and West’? by cultivating contacts with writers and ar- 
tists, sending books, giving travel grants, organizing exhibitions, 
and mediating between authors and publishers.” According to its 
intellectual architect, Konstanty ‘Kot’ Jelenski, the idea emerged in 
1956 during a meeting in Zurich of journal editors from Western 
and Eastern Europe, at which several CCF-sponsored journals were 
represented (Encounter, Tempo Presente, Preuves), alongside Soviet, 
Yugoslav, and Polish magazines. The following March, a commit- 
tee was set up, which operated from Jelenski’s private address in 
Paris.'° A small and informal organization, it benefited from a 
board composed of such prestigious intellectuals as Raymond 
Aron, Heinrich Böll, André Chastel, Nicola Chiaromonte, Georges 
Fridemann, Livio Garzanti, Philip Toynbee, and Lionel Trilling." 
The Congress, indeed, was ill-equipped to deal directly with the 
new situation emerging in 1956, when Soviet regimes were being 
opposed by disillusioned young Communists. Given the nature of 
their dissent, still within the Marxist canon, any direct intervention 
from the Congress would have been problematic. It was the role of 
the Comité to appear as an independent alternative. More than 


€ The expression is first coined by Arthur Schlesinger in his book bearing the same 
title, The Vital Center. 

7 On the Congress for Cultural Freedom, see Peter Coleman, The Liberal Con- 
spiracy: The Congress for Cultural Freedom and the Struggle for the Mind of Postwar 
Europe (New York: The Free Press, 1989); Michael Hochgeschwender, Freiheit in der 
Offensive? Der Kongreß für kulturelle Freiheit und die Deutschen (Munich: Olden- 
bourg, 1998); Gremion, op.cit. note 3; Frances Stonor Saunders, Who Paid the Piper? 
The CIA and the Cultural Cold War, (London: Granta, 1999); and Giles Scott-Smith, 
The Politics of Apolitical Culture: The Congress of Cultural Freedom, the CIA and 
Post-War American Hegemony (London: Routledge, 2001). 

8 Centre d’Archives Européennes (Coppet), Archives of the Fondation pour une 
Entraide Intellectuelle Européenne (henceforth FEIEA), Box 19/1, Folder 1977, 
‘History’, 1. 

° FEIEA, Box 29/4, ‘Assemblée du Conseil du Vendredi 11 Novembre 1966’, 3. 

10 Tt seems that the idea was formulated first by Jelensky, Silone, and Bell — 
although Bell later claimed that ‘the initial idea for such an activity was [his] in 1957’ 
(FEIE, Box 22/3, Bell to Watson, 15 June 1982). 

1l Beinecke Rare Book and Manuscript Library (Yale University, New Haven), 
Constantin Jelenski Papers, Uncat. MSS, Vault 579 (hereafter CJP), Box 6, Folder 
156, ‘The Writers’ and Publishers’ Committee for European Cooperation’, February 
1966. 
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merely a formal organization, it was, as Jelenski accurately put it, a 
‘network of influential friendships’.'? Its non-official activities in 
Eastern Europe were sensitive, in that they could be conducted 
only ‘on the basis of interpersonal trust’.'? Jelenski saw it as neces- 
sarily ‘less politically engagée’ than the Congress.'* In a 1974 
memorandum, he reasserted the importance of maintaining ‘the 
objective, disinterested, international policy that has been ours so 
far, pitted against any political or national ‘“‘propaganda””’.'° 

In fact, the Comiteé’s image of political neutrality was enhanced 
by the presence of the trade unionist Hans Oprecht, a figure of the 
anti-Fascist movement in Switzerland, and National Secretary of 
the Swiss Socialist Party from 1937 to 1952. Oprecht hosted the 
1956 meeting in Zurich, where his brother Emil Oprecht ran a 
publishing house with a long record of solidarity with German 
refugees — the Comité used the publishing house to send German- 
language books to Eastern Europe.'® Subsequently, Hans Oprecht 
became President of the Fondation until his retirement in 1975. 
Although not stipulated in its statutes, the principle of a Swiss 
presidency would be maintained because it contributed to the 
Fondation’s credibility in Eastern Europe. Thus, when Oprecht 
retired in 1974, the FEIE’s General Secretary Roselyne Chenu, 
stipulated that: 


... the new president should fulfil several functions: be Swiss (it is not in the stat- 
utes, but the decision had been taken on the council meeting of March 1971 in 
order to avoid a German presidency, that would be impossible from a psychologi- 
cal point of view. [...]); have a moral and intellectual authority and be representa- 
tive of Switzerland; not complicate the administrative and organizational relations 
necessary for the functioning of the Fondation: in short, be interested in our 
action without impairing it; have a name that does not create difficulties in 
Eastern Europe.'7 


In fact, the real power base of the Fondation remained with its 
Paris-based secretariat, where it worked closely with the IACF. 


12 Un réseau d’amitiés agissantes’ is the expression he used to present the role of 
the Fondation in the minutes of the first Council meeting, on 11 November 1966. 
FEIEA, Box 29/4, ‘Assemblée du Conseil du Vendredi 11 Novembre 1966’, 5. 

13 FEIEA, Box 29/1, Folder 1974-1975, ‘Rapport d’activité pour l’année 1975’, 5. 

14 FEIEA, Box 29/1, ‘La Fondation pour une Entraide Intellectuelle Européenne 
et ses origines’, August 1975, 2. 

15 FEIEA, Box 29/1, Folder 1974-1975, Jelensky, Memorandum to Emmanuel, 
Errera, Watson, and Chenu, 6 December 1974, 2. 

16 Peter Stahlberger, Der Zürcher Verleger Emil Oprecht und die deutsche politische 
Emigration, 1933-1945 (Zürich: Europa, 1970). 

17 FEIEA Box 22/2, Chenu to Bondy, 24 January 1974. 
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However, the impression of independence was strengthened when 
the Comité was turned into a registered foundation in 1967. The 
decision to incorporate was taken in 1966 by Pierre Emmanuel, 
Michael Josselson, and John Hunt, at a time when revelations that 
the CCF was being financed by the CIA had created a major scan- 
dal. Why it was decided to give it a more formal existence is un- 
clear. However, given the presence of Michael Josselson, the CIA’s 
liaison with the CCF, it is likely that all wished to avoid the taint 
of open collusion with a CIA-backed organization. From then on, 
the FEIE avoided any reference to its ties with the IACF. Tellingly, 
as the historian of the Fondation recalls, the official story of the 
FEIE, compiled over time by Jelenski, never mentioned the Con- 
gress, but sought to give the impression that the Comité, and later 
the FEIE, were independent initiatives.'® 

However, internal documents reveal significant overlap between 
the Congress/I[ACF and the Fondation. A 1968 memo describing 
the ‘activities of the association [for cultural freedom] in favour of 
Eastern Europe’ lists the FEIE’s activities without once mentioning 
its name, considering it a mere programme of the IACF."” 
Another memo by Jelenski in the 1970s overtly presents the 
Comiteé’s activities as an ‘effort by the Congress to enforce a free cir- 
culation of ideas by providing universities, libraries and individual 
scholars and writers with books and scholarly and literary maga- 
zines’. In fact, until the IACF’s dissolution in 1978, there would 
be no real distinction between the two organizations; the Fonda- 
tion’s existence was purely on paper, albeit a less sensitive statio- 
nery when it came to inviting intellectuals to the West. 

If the Comité — and later, the Fondation — were not actually dis- 
tinct from the Congress, they did represent a distinctive milieu 
within the larger organization. Jelensky was one of its main intel- 
lectual pillars, as he was of the Congress and the IACF, where he 
had been in charge of the seminar series since 1966. Born in War- 
saw in 1922, Jelensky grew up in a cosmopolitan and intellectual 
atmosphere. His father was a diplomat and aristocrat, who served 
in Polish embassies across Europe, while his mother, Teresa Skar- 
zynska, was an educated and liberal woman who cultivated the 
friendship of artists and writers. 


'8 Marek Beylin, Fondation pour une entr’aide intellectuelle européenne (sic), 
unpublished manuscript, 14. 

1? FEIEA, Box 1/1, ‘Activités de l'association en faveur de l’Europe de lEst’, 
August 1968. 

°° FEIBA, Box 1/1, ‘The IACF and the East-West Dialogue’ (undated). 
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In 1939, Jelensky fled from Poland with his mother to Rome 
before joining the Polish army in France in April 1940. After the 
fall of France, Jelensky was evacuated to England, where he bene- 
fited from a British Council scholarship extended to Alliance sol- 
diers. This enabled him to study economics and political science at 
St. Andrews, where he obtained an MA in 1943. He subsequently 
studied history at Oxford but soon returned to his Polish regiment 
stationed in Scotland and participated in the Allied campaigns in 
Normandy, Belgium, Holland, and Italy. Demobilized in Italy, he 
worked as an international civil servant in Naples, first at the 
International Rescue Organization, and then at the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the newly formed United Nations. It is 
also in Italy that he met the painter Leonor Fini, who became his 
lifelong companion. Jelensky returned to France in 1952, at the 
invitation of Jerzy Giedroyc and Jozef Czapski, Polish friends close 
to the émigré journal, Kultura. There he joined the secretariat of 
the Congress for Cultural Freedom as a ‘secretary-interpreter- 
translator’ .*! 

The second leading figure of the FEIE was the French poet 
Pierre Emmanuel. Born in 1916, this teacher of mathematics fought 
in the Resistance before joining, in 1947, the French Broadcasting 
Corporation, where he became director of the British and, later, 
North American service until 1959. That year, he joined the Con- 
gress for Cultural Freedom, working as its full-time literary direc- 
tor before becoming Deputy Secretary General.” Coming from 
the Catholic Left, and close to the Communist writers Paul Eluard 
and Louis Aragon, Emmanuel returned from a trip to East Europe 
in 1947, deeply shaken by what he described as ‘the abject reign of 
fear’. His experience was not unlike that of other ‘disillusioned’ 
progressives who found in the fight against ‘totalitarianism’ an out- 
let for their political idealism. He also found common ground with 
the Cold War liberals of the Congress. As he was from the Bearn 
region, he feared for the safety of intellectuals in Franco’s Spain. 


*! FEIEA, Box 29/4, Folder ‘Jelenski 52-70’, Curriculum vitae; Folder ‘1973- 
1974’, Certificate of the Treasurer, 28 December 1953. On Jelenski’s biography, see 
Jerzy Giedroyc, Konstanty A. Jelenski Listy 1950-1987 (Warszawa: Czytelnik, 1995); 
Jan Zielinski, Leksykon Polskiej Literatury Emigracyjnej (Lublin: Wydawnictwo Fis, 
1989/1990); Pierre Grémion, ‘Constantin Jelenski 1922-1987’, Commentaire, X (39), 
(1987), 620-622; and François Bondy, ‘Pour Kot’, Commentaire, X (39), (1987), 622— 
624. 

?2 FEIEA, Box 29/3, ‘Notice biographique de Pierre Emmanuel’, October 1974. 
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All this made him a perfect exponent of the ‘anti-totalitarianism’ 
that the FEIE sought to embody.”* 

While anti-Communism was the ideological cement of the CCF, 
and its successor IACF, its milieu was not ideologically homoge- 
neous with the FEIE. Marek Beylin, appointed in 1991 to write its 
history, distinguishes between the ‘hardliners’ of the IACF and the 
more ‘liberal’ FEIE.** While valuable in hindsight, this masks dif- 
ferences that became salient only in the late 1960s and early 1970s. 
There were, of course, important differences. The old guard of the 
Congress had developed from the Trotskyite, socialist and social 
democratic currents of the American anti-Stalinist Left of the 1930s 
that joined Cold War liberalism after 1945. Such was, for instance, 
the experience of Melvin Lasky, Daniel Bell, and Sidney Hook. 
However, its ranks also included more conservative figures, such as 
Edward Shils and James Burnham, and radical anti-Communists 
such as Arthur Koestler. 

At its creation in 1950, the CCF offered a consensus that 
accommodated personalities from both the Left and the Right, 
‘who found most anti-Communist platforms in the West at the out- 
set of the Cold War uncongenial’, and one that enabled them ‘to 
oppose the Stalinist danger without allying themselves, helping or 
condoning the reactionary forces in the West’.*° By the time the 
FEIE was created in 1966, however, this ‘vital center’ was shat- 
tered, and the consensus had begun to unravel. The radicalization 
of youth movements, the criticism of US foreign policy, and the 
rise of the New Left led Congress intellectuals to turn Right, 


°3 Emmanuel was actually hired to deal with the Spanish programme of the 
Congress. After his recruitment, Josselson described him as ‘the best acquisition we 
have made in recent years’ (quoted in Berghahn, op.cit. note 1, 346). Although the 
French component of the FEIE, that is, Emmanuel and his assistant Roselyne Chenu, 
felt very strongly about an ‘even-handed’ approach to cultural freedom, regardless of 
the nature of the regime (i.e., right-wing dictatorships or Communist authoritarian- 
ism), and played an important role in the activities of the FEIE aimed at Spanish and 
Portuguese intellectuals, it is clear that this position was at odds with the overall 
purpose of the Congress and the IACF. In fact, annual reports and internal documents 
do not dedicate more than a few sentences to these programmes, while the bulk of the 
discussions revolve around Eastern Europe. Moreover, even the Iberian activities were 
subordinate to the anti-Communist imperative, as they consistently excluded the 
Communist opposition and, in some cases, even preferred to work with former 
members of the Falange, such as Dionisio Ridruejo. (Beylin, op.cit. note 18, 84). 

?4 Ibid., 17. 

25 CJP, Box 6, Folder 164, ‘K.A. Jelenski’s intervention at the IACF Board of 
Directors meeting’, 3 October 1971. 
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making dialogue with Left-wing critics difficult.°° The consensus 
could not contain these tensions, which helps to explain the ideo- 
logical disarray of the Congress in the late 1960s.” 

In response, the Fondation proposed a different strategy. Rather 
than espousing a radical conservatism, it attempted to re-create a 
liberal consensus along new lines, by revising some of the intellec- 
tual assumptions that had guided the Congress. However, the ten- 
sions that surrounded its conception would persist. There were, for 
example, issues on which Emmanuel and Jelenski disagreed with 
Shepard Stone, president of the IACF. Emmanuel’s view of Com- 
munism derived from a tradition of Catholic humanism that had 
little in common with the anti-Stalinist Left. He was also a fervent 
Gaullist, who fought against the subordination of the IACF (and 
the Fondation) to American ‘cultural policy’, and represented the 
IACF as an international body.” He also took a more humanistic 
view of culture than Stone, who was more inclined towards the so- 
cial sciences identified with Daniel Bell, Edward Shils, and other 
Congress intellectuals. 

Coming between them, as an ‘intellectual mediator’? was 
Jelenski, who seemingly accepted different traditions without adher- 
ing to any. Not surprisingly, such differences reflected a divergence 
of views towards Eastern Europe in the era of détente. Stone was 
eager to bring the Fondation into line with his global strategy, 
based on official ‘dialogue’. Although his strategy was meant to 
undermine regimes, or at least to make them amenable to peaceful 
coexistence, it was clearly at odds with the Fondation’s refusal to 
acknowledge government officials as interlocutors. Notwithstanding 
its distance from the CCF, the Fondation remained a militant 
organization. 


76 On this evolution of Congress intellectuals toward neoconservatism, see Nic- 
olas Guilhot, The Democracy Makers: Human Rights and the Politics of Global Order 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 2005). 

7 ‘The original idea of uniting the widest possible range of intellectuals on a 
common platform of opposition to illiberal thought, persecution of writers and 
artists, and totalitarian practices in general, have become diluted.’ CJP, Box 6, 
Folder 166, Labedz to Stone, June 1970, 4. 

°8 Quoted in Berghahn, op.cit. note 1, 254. 

°° I am borrowing here an expression from Giuliana Gemelli, ‘Introduction: 
Scholars in Adversity and Science Policies (1933-1945)’, in G. Gemelli (ed.), The 
‘Unacceptables’: American Foundations and Refugee Scholars between the Two Wars 
and After (Brussels: PIE — Peter Lang, 2000), 33. 
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INTELLECTUALS AND THE END OF IDEOLOGY 


Over the years, the FEIE played an important role in keeping East 
European intellectuals abreast of cultural developments in the 
West, sending more than 15,000 books, circulating journals, giving 
travel grants, and organizing dozens of conferences.*? Of course, 
its role was presented as ‘reactive’, in the sense that it claimed to 
respond to its East European friends. However, this demand was 
shaped by the Comite des Ecrivains (before it became the FEIE), 
because, from 1957, Jelenski circulated bibliographies to correspon- 
dents.*! His ‘master bibliography’ included the ‘most important 
books published in the West between 1939 and 1955’ (about a hun- 
dred titles for each social science discipline), and was sent to indi- 
viduals and libraries.*? His annual report recalled that ‘the sending 
of books’ was 


preceded by a work of research and documentation. Indeed, most of our corre- 
spondents have no access to any reference book or catalogue and they simply 
mention titles or ask us to send them books dealing with a topic (which can be 
sometimes very general) such as ‘sociology,’ ‘the history of religions,’ ‘philosophy,’ 
‘psychoanalysis,’ ‘ethnology’!** 


30 The number of books sent to Eastern Europe varied enormously over the years. 
While in 1970 the FEIE sent 305 books, this figure rose steadily to reach an all-time 
high of 1954 books in 1985. Obviously, not all the books passed customs surveil- 
lance. The 1976 Annual Report, for instance, notes that Aron’s Three Essays on the 
Industrial Age was sent back because it was ‘contrary to customs prescriptions’, while 
Alain Robbe-Grillet’s novels were deemed ‘pornographic’. In 1978, Aron’s Plaidoyer 
pour l'Europe Décadente, Morin’s Le Paradigme Perdu, Marcuse’s Vernunft und 
Revolution, and Arendt’s Uber die Revolution were returned by the custom author- 
ities. Yet, the same year, the books of the French ‘nouveaux philosophes’ were 
delivered by hand, through acquaintances. The difficulties also varied between 
countries. Czechoslovakia, Romania, and Bulgaria remained problematic, while 
relations with Poland and Hungary were somewhat easier — probably thanks to the 
personal networks of Jelenski. While it is clear that the FEIE had a strategic impact 
upon certain intellectual circles in Eastern Europe and no less a role in structuring 
East—West intellectual exchanges (in particular through publications in the West), a 
complete study of the archive funds concerning books sent to Eastern Europe 
remains to be done. 

3! FEIEA, Box 29/4, ‘Fondation pour une Entraide Intellectuelle Européenne, 
Assemblée du Conseil du vendredi 11 novembre 1966 à 15 h., à Zürich, Ramistrasse 
18’, 3. 

32 FEIEA, Box 29/1, Folder ‘1974-1975’, Jelenski, Memorandum to Emmanuel, 
Errera, Watson,and Chenu, 6 December 1974, 1. 

33 FEIEA, Box 27/1, Annual Report 1978, 3. 
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It would thus be a mistake to construe the Fondation as a purely 
logistical agency in an ideological void.** Its strategy rested on a 
series of assumptions regarding the role of intellectuals in industrial 
societies (both capitalist and Communist) that were articulated in 
the sociology of Aron, Bell, Lipset, and Shils. 

In 1956, CCF intellectuals saw in the revisionist dissent of Polish 
and Hungarian intellectuals a confirmation of their ideas about the 
emergence of a post-ideological era and the rise of the intellectual 
as a social engineer. In the sociology of modernization, espoused 
by Bell, Lipset, Shils, and Aron, industrialization was supposed to 
increase social complexity, which translated into a lesser reliance on 
unifying ideologies and a turn toward value-free rationality. These 
assumptions permeated Jelenski’s description of the context in 
which the FEIE operated: 


The kind of analysis of the Soviet system which was due to scholars and writers 
associated with the Congress for Cultural Freedom (...) was based on the convic- 
tion that sociological and economic realities have a force of their own and that 
sooner or later the Soviet bloc would face the problem of adapting itself to a high- 
er stage of industrial development.*> 


Obviously, in this process of adaptation, intellectuals occupied a 
strategic position. Jelenski was right to point to sociological the- 
ory to justify his focus on this social group. The social role of 
intellectuals was central, since complex societies allegedly placed a 
premium on their skills. In the West, as Daniel Bell argued, class- 
based ideologies would subside, because in a politico-technological 
world, property has increasingly lost its force as a determinant of 
power, and sometimes, even, of wealth. In almost all modern 
societies, technical skill becomes more important than inheritance 
as a determinant of occupation (...) What then is the meaning of 
class?*° 

The events of 1956 seemed to substantiate the idea that mono- 
lithic ideologies had to give way to more pragmatic forms of gover- 
nance. A year earlier, Bell had written: ‘For the radical 
intelligentsia, the old ideologies have lost their “truth” and their 


34 As noted also by Grémion, op.cit. note 3, 481: ‘Le Comité d’entraide des 
écrivains et des éditeurs inscrivait pleinement son action dans la problématique de la 
fin des ideologies.’ 

35 FEIE, Box 1/1, Konstanty Jelenski, ‘The IACF and the East-West Dialogue’, 
undated (1970s), 2. 

36 Daniel Bell, The End of Ideology: On the Exhaustion of Political Ideas in the 
Fifties (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2000[1960]), 398. 
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power to persuade’.*’ Even in its Communist variant, moderniza- 
tion seemed to usher in a post-ideological age, and to determine a 
broad convergence between industrial societies, regardless of their 
ideological system. If this resonated with the Congress, it was 
because some, like Bell and Lipset, were former radicals who had 
forsaken revolutionary ideologies and moved toward liberal anti- 
Communism. Disillusioned Communist intellectuals seemed ideal 
interlocutors, and the ‘end of ideology’ was the perfect umbrella. 
Sociological theory was substantiated by events as much as it con- 
tributed to them. As Bell later acknowledged, The End of Ideology ‘as a 
work, did not stand alone. As a cautionary tale it was part of the war of 
ideas that was taking place among intellectuals, especially in Europe, 
about the future of the Soviet Union and Stalinism’.** It was, he wrote, 
‘a political book’. In the hands of the Congress and the Fondation, the 
social sciences, and especially the sociology of modernization, became 
political battlefields on which the Cold War was waged by proxy. The 
notion of ‘convergence’ was a case in point. ‘If,’ as Jelenski observed, 


the ideological imperatives prevent Countries in the East to openly subscribe to these 
theories, their soundness is increasingly implied in the intellectual discussions going 
on in these countries. Moreover, whatever might be our opinion of a purely ‘socio- 
logical’ attitude toward contemporary problems of the Western world, sociology is 
arguably, in the East, the most important instrument of truth and liberalisation.” 


The Congress and the Fondation intended not only to analyse 
developments, but also to channel them. Indeed, such ideas as the 
‘end of ideology’ or the ‘convergence of industrial societies’ not 
only provided a lens through which de-Stalinization was analyzed, 
but also ideological products fit for export. At the same time, these 
theories were powerful not only because of their internal cogency, 
but also because they were self-fulfilling. 

The revisionist turn of 1956 afforded a propitious context, to 
which the FEIE directly contributed. As Jelenski noted, 


several conceptions of the contemporary world explicitly adopted by the Revision- 
ists in Eastern Europe have originated in the intellectual milieu of the Congress: 
ideas such as ‘The End of Ideology’, and ‘Industrial Society’, have penetrated East- 
ern Europe as a result of our conferences in Milan and in Berlin, and, primarily, 


37 Ibid., 402 (although the book was published in 1960, the essay closing the 
volume was a paper given at a conference organized by the Congress for Cultural 
Freedom in Milan in 1955). 

38 Thid., 410. 

3° CJP, Box 6, Folder 172, Jelenski to Emmanuel, 8 December 1966, 7. Emphasis 
mine. 
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through the works of Raymond Aron, Michael Polanyi, Edward Shils and Daniel 
Bell. We had a similar influence on the attitudes toward ‘Mass Culture.’ The works 
of Edward Shils and Daniel Bell have penetrated the Polish sociological circles and 
— as recent discussions demonstrate — the intellectual public opinion in general.” 


The first revisionist anthology was edited by Leopold Labedz, a 
close advisor of the Congress and the Fondation.*! And even 
before the Fondation was created, the Comité endowed with books 
the Institute of Social Studies in Warsaw and Lodz, which became 
the cradle of revisionist theory and a leading centre for sociological 
research (the philosopher Leszek Kolakowski studied and taught at 
both, before becoming a close contact of the Fondation). 

Thus, the FEIE became engaged in cultural production and 
‘intellectual coordination’. This implied some tailoring of the topics 
it addressed, in order to thwart official censorship. Its modus ope- 
randi appears clearly in a description given in 1970 by Pierre 
Emmanuel at a conference organized by the Fondation on the 
apparently bland issue of the ‘creative imagination’: 


According to last year’s decision, the topic was to be: the situation of the creator in 
Eastern and Western Europe. A number of East Europeans (...) have stressed that 
such a topic, framed in this way, ran the risk of making the authorities of their 
countries suspicious (...). They would have seen, in the very title of this symposium, 
a critique of East European cultural policy. Our friends from the East have sug- 
gested a much more general, more obscure title, which could be for instance: Orphic 
poetry in Europe. It seemed to us, therefore, that the title The Creative Imagination 
could not raise any particular suspicion. In fact, all our guests from Eastern Europe 
have been able to attend, except a Romanian and three Czechoslovaks.” 


Such activities promoted a form of transnational intellectual social- 
ization, with contacts, affinities, solidarity, around a relatively 
homogeneous agenda. True, the free exchange of ideas required 
discretion and the avoidance of publicity that might endanger 
guests coming from the East. But this was perfectly in line both 
with the Cold War camaraderie characteristic of the Congress, and 
with Jelenski’s ‘network of influential friendships’. 

However, the Fondation’s idea of promoting free exchange 
behind closed doors was at odds with the style of Shepard Stone, 


4 Thid., 2. 

41 Leopold Labedz (ed.), Revisionism: Essays on the History of a Marxist Idea 
(New York: Praeger, 1962). 

42 FEIE, Box 16/1, Folder ‘L’imagination créatrice. Poigny-la-Forét, 8-13 octobre 
1970’, Emmanuel to Stone, 21 October 1970. The proceedings of this conference have 
been published under the title L’imagination créatrice (Neuchatel: La Baconniere, 
1971). 
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who succeeded Emmanuel as president of the ICAF in 1967. A for- 
mer member of the US High Commission for Germany, where he 
was in charge of building a democratic public sphere, Stone had 
worked from 1952 for the Ford Foundation, first as an assistant to 
John McCloy, and then as head of Ford Foundation’s Interna- 
tional Affairs programme. An ‘advocate’, according to Volker 
Berghahn, ‘of an elitist Atlanticism, tempered, to be sure, by Ivy 
League notions of American democracy defined in terms of gradu- 
alism, meritocratic openness, and high social mobility’, Stone 
was more at ease with highbrow international events than with the 
low profile literary, cultural and artistic activities of the FEIE. Al- 
though he was undoubtedly an ‘ideas broker’, he was not an ‘intel- 
lectual’ in the European sense. The contrast between him and 
Pierre Emmanuel could not be stronger. Whilst Stone considered 
culture as a convenient channel to promote discussion about the 
future of industrial societies, Emmanuel had a greater attachment 
to ‘humanistic’ ideals, and was critical of the role of the American 
social sciences in shaping the East-West debate.** Stone was also 
reluctant to release control over the activities of the Fondation, 
which he considered part of the global programme of the IACF. 
Yet, these differences cannot be reduced solely to a matter of 
personalities. What was at stake was a fundamental choice about 
strategy, at a time when the ideological coordinates under which 
the Fondation had begun were being transformed. The ‘end of ide- 
ology’ was swept away by the turmoil of the late 1960s, while the 
technocratic society and the mass culture it came to embody were 
rejected by a younger generation. The ideological cast of dissent in 
East Europe had also changed. While modernization had once 
made common ground between technocratic liberalism and revised 
Marxism, a new generation discovered the language of human 
rights. Tellingly, in 1976, Jelenski attended a symposium celebrat- 
ing the twentieth anniversary of October 1956, which had not much 
to do with revisionism, but rather with a strategy for ‘the liberal 
application of the “liberal” (but hitherto abstract) provisions of the 
constitution regarding individual and collective freedom and for the 


application of the Helsinki agreement’.*° 


43 Berghahn, op.cit. note 1, 184. 

44 Berghahn discusses these divergences at length. Ibid., 270-273. 

45 FEIFA, Box 29/5, Jelenski to Watson, 1 October 1976. The symposium was also 
attended by French scholars, including François Furet and Jean-Marie Domenach, 
who would play an important role in the ideological realignments of a part of the 
French Left in adopting the language of ‘anti-totalitarianism’ and human rights. 
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The general context of the early 1970s gave Emmanuel an 
opportunity to push his vision of the FEIE and to question the 
IACF’s agenda — or, rather, what he saw as its shortcomings. 
Although he was more sympathetic to the Congress social scien- 
tists, Jelenski was also eager to maintain the autonomy of the Fon- 
dation as a source of support for Eastern Europe. This tension 
spurred renewed discussion about the purpose of the IACF and the 
status of the FEIE in the new context of ‘détente’. 

Cultural initiatives had become a privileged channel for the nor- 
malization of relations. As a savvy diplomat, Shepard Stone was 
perfectly at ease with this notion of dialogue, which fitted nicely 
with his inclinations toward high-level discussions. The FEIE, how- 
ever, proved to be highly critical of ‘détente’, and was reluctant to 
engage in Official relations with Soviet regimes. Both Emmanuel, 
Jelenski, and like-minded individuals close to the Fondation (such 
as Leopold Labedz, the editor of Survey in London) saw in the 
normalization of relations with the Soviet Union a trade-off that 
ran counter to everything the Fondation stood for. Opening cul- 
tural and policy exchanges with the Soviet bloc would, they feared, 
only benefit ‘official’ intellectuals, while enabling authorities to en- 
gage in more severe repression of internal dissent. 

Although this issue never turned into an open conflict between 
Stone and the FEIE, it did polarize views about ‘East-West dia- 
logue’. In a series of memos, Jelenski elaborated the ‘party line’ of 
the Fondation.*® Observing that ‘establishing some form of official 
relations between the IACF and the Communist countries of East- 
ern Europe (...) comes up regularly at every meeting of our Board 
of Directors’, he defended the FEIE’s modus operandi, based on 
interpersonal trust, and argued that the dialogue that had taken 
place for twenty years was possible precisely because ‘we are not 
officially a “dialogue” organization’. Jelenski emphasized that 


the very term ‘East-West dialogue’ applies obviously only to a certain type of 
intellectual exchange. Ideally it assumes that ‘Eastern’ intellectuals represent some 
‘Eastern’ values (socialism, collectivism, equality, culture for the people, social jus- 
tice, etc.) while ‘Western’ intellectuals are supposed to embody ‘Western’ values 
(democracy, freedom, individualism, high culture, etc.).... This abstract scheme 
does not apply.“ 


46 FEIEA, Box 29/4, Constantin Jelenski, ‘The Intellectuals and “Détente”, 23 
January 1974; FEIEA, Box 1/1, K.A. Jelenski, ‘The IACF and the East-West 
Dialogue’. 

4” FEIFA, Box 1/1, ‘The IACF and the East-West Dialogue’, 10. 
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The FEIE refused to recognize the existence of an East-West 


divide in the field of culture. It articulated its critique of the 


Soviet system on the basis of the ‘cultural unity of Europe’.*® 


For this reason, it was diametrically opposed to détente. At the 
end of his long memo, Jelinsky invited Stone and Allan Bullock, 
the Oxford historian and chairman of the IACF Board, to plan 
an exploratory journey to the USSR, to facilitate academic 
exchanges that the Fondation could exploit, ‘rather than to 
explore the illusions of “dialogue”. Although the whole issue 
was discussed at a high level of political and sociological analysis, 
and framed in a very diplomatic manner, the criticism of Stone 
could not have been stronger. 

Stone’s departure from the IACF in 1974 ensured the success of 
the Fondation’s line of thinking and the continuance of its strategy. 
This strategy appeared in various documents, showing that the 
FEIE worked with ‘non-conformist intellectuals’ in Eastern Eur- 
ope,’ except when some form of cooperation with the authorities 


48 This strategy is delineated by Leo Labedz in a long letter to Shepard Stone, 
where he voices his concerns about the domestic effects of détente in the Soviet 
Union. FEIEA, Box 22/1, Labedz to Stone, 7 February 1972. 

2 FEIFA, Box 1/1, K.A. Jelenski, ‘The IACF and the East-West Dialogue’, 11. 
Another issue was the effect of ‘dialogue’ with Communist authorities on the per- 
sonal relations of the Fondation’s members with dissenting intellectuals in Eastern 
Europe, who were the most precious resource of the FEIE. As Jelenski wrote in a 
memo of 1968-1969 (not to be found in the FEIE archives, but probably located in 
the IACF archives in Chicago, and quoted at length by Marek Beylin), these intel- 
lectuals ‘are very critical of any contact on our part with people who — in their eyes — 
are “compromised” through a “collaboration” with the regime. Some of Poland’s 
most prestigious writers have thus reproached me for being on friendly terms with 
men of Iwaskiewicz or Schaff type. We have — Laszlo Gara and myself — incurred 
similar reproaches from the Hungarian opposition. Some of these friends go as far as 
accusing us of following what they think is “Western” policy (represented by Rus- 
sian—American contacts and by “‘Gaullist” policy in Europe), and of “letting them 
down” for opportunistic reasons’. Beylin, op.cit. note 18, 33. 

5 This is clearly stated in the minutes of the meeting of the Council of 10 October 
1976: ‘the discussion over the grants extended to intellectuals in Eastern Europe 
raises the issue of the fundamental goal of the Fondation. It is decided that the 
activities of the Fondation, as in the past, will address non-conformist intellectuals in 
East European countries.” FEIEA, Box 27/4, Folder ‘1976,’ Council Meeting, 11 
October 1976. 
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could enhance its chances of inviting dissenting intellectuals.°' The 
wording of such statements was important, as it reflected the very 
peculiar (and fragile) position that the FEIE occupied within the 
vast ideological constellation, which that the Congress for Cultural 
Freedom left in its wake. ‘Non-conformist’, indeed, did not exactly 
mean ‘anti-Communist’ or ‘dissident’. While the Congress worked 
with émigré circles and followed a staunch anti-Communist line, 
the Fondation adopted a very pragmatic attitude unencumbered by 
rigid categories of perception and analysis. At the end of the 1960s, 
Jelenski had already tried to press upon the IACF that, ‘inside the 
Communist countries themselves, notions of “right” and “left”, of 
“Communism” or ‘“‘anti-Communism”, are totally obscured’.°* 
This pragmatism located the Fondation somewhere between the 
liberal internationalism of Shepard Stone and the Ford Founda- 
tion, and Congress intellectuals who, more or less at the same time, 
contributed their intellectual clout to the neoconservative move- 
ment through such organizations as the Committee on the Present 
Danger and the Coalition for a Democratic Majority. Yet, if the 
FEIE evolved in a different direction, it shared the same adamant 
criticism of détente, albeit for different reasons, dictated by its 
sociological proximity with the milieu it sought to assist. 


FROM THE CULTURE WARS TO THE POST-1968 AGGIORNAMENTO 


The mid 1970s saw a turning point in the history of the FEIE, as 
well as the IACF. Emmanuel replaced Stone at the IACF in Octo- 
ber 1974, and Adam Watson, a retired British diplomat, became 
Director General. Although he proved more well disposed towards 


5! In a subsequent letter to Adam Watson, who succeeded Shepard Stone as 
Director General of the IACF, Jelenski’s only concession to a ‘dialogue’ with official 
intellectuals was purely tactical: ‘I thus believe that we should invite “‘pro-regime”’ 
intellectuals only for conferences organized by the Fondation, so as to have better 
chances of getting those participants to come who are really important to us.’ 
FEIEA, Box 29/5, Jelenski to Watson, 1 October 1976. 

5 Quoted in Beylin, op.cit. note 18, 31. 
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the Fondation than his predecessor,” Watson arrived at a time of 
crisis. The intellectual energy of the ICAF was wearing thin, and 
its work was being marginalized by socio-cultural trends and finan- 
cial difficulties. Aware that the IACF might be unable to attract 
intellectuals who did not belong to the Congress generation, the 
Ford Foundation questioned its raison d’étre and tightened its belt. 
Notwithstanding rescue attempts by Emmanuel, Stone, Bullock, 
and others, the Ford Foundation decided to terminate its support 
in 1977, and opt instead for supporting ‘third generation’ projects. 
Among these, was the Fondation. 

To his credit, Watson saw that the Fondation was in touch with 
intellectual movements, and consistently defended its existence. At 
the same time, his appointment as Director General of the IACF 
came with very clear instructions to reduce costs, to decrease the 
relative weight of the Paris secretariat, and to internationalize its 
operations. The FEIE, Watson believed, could be ‘usefully 
expanded, so as to develop links with the German-speaking, and in 
due course the English-speaking, countries of Western Europe 
equal to the valuable links which have been built up with the 
French-speaking countries’.°* Until then, notwithstanding the Zür- 
ich-based secretariat, Paris had remained the hub of its operations 
and the favourite destination of its East European grantees. The 
presence of Polish émigrés, the intellectual aura of Jelenski and the 
reputation of Emmanuel gave Paris a considerable weight — and 
explains to some extent its rifts with Stone. 

Around 1975, other changes overtook the Fondation. After the 
democratic transitions in Spain and Portugal, the Iberian 
programme of the FEIE was wound down, and Emmanuel became 
less involved in the Fondation’s administration. Roselyne Chenu, 
his assistant, who had been Secretary General of the FEIE since 
1967, resigned in October 1974, protesting against the lack of 


5 As Jelenski observed, ‘Shepard Stone (...) was more interested in the “global” 
activities of the Association than in its European activities (...) he was opposed, by 
principle, to the idea of all the activities of the Association not being carried out 
under his official patronage. Pierre Emmanuel, Roselyne Chenu and myself have 
found a very different understanding with Adam Watson, who was convinced, as we 
were, that the European program is fundamental for the Association and who per- 
fectly understands that the activities directed toward Eastern Europe must be 
overseen by the Fondation.’ FEIEA, Box 29/1, Jelenski, Memorandum to Em- 
manuel, Errera, Watson, and Chenu, 6 December 1974, 3. 

4 FEIEA, Box 26/3, Watson to the members of the [ACF Board, 15 July 1974, 4. 
A first step towards a more international approach was to publish the FEIE annual 
reports in three languages, French, German, and English, starting in 1976. 
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resources to carry out her work. She was replaced by Annette 
Aschoff-Laborey, a young woman from Germany, recruited by 
Jelenski. Laborey had studied literature and philology in France 
and Germany, and had had a stint at Stanford University. On 15 
May, Michael Josselson, the ex-CIJA liaison officer with the 
Congress, declared his intention to leave the FEIE Council, of 
which he had been a member since it was established in 1957.°° 
While a minor event in the wider history, his departure was highly 
symbolic. The Fondation was moving to the outer rim of the 
Congress constellation. After 1975, Jelenski was the last remaining 
tie with the CCF.*° 

Yet, even this continuity was superficial, as Jelenski’s eclectic 
interests and open-minded approach to novel developments set him 
very much apart from the old guard of the Congress. Jelenski 
believed that Eastern Europe was experiencing a new form of 
dissent, not unrelated to the cultural upheavals in the West in 
1967-1969: the same anti-authoritarianism, similar notions of com- 
munity and autonomy, and an emphasis on individualism (including 
individual rights) that could not be discarded as a form of ‘irratio- 
nalism’ — as Shils and Bell tended to describe them.*’ For Jelenski, 
‘one of the features common to the Western “New Left”? [was] its 
challenge to a set of presuppositions which are common to all devel- 
oped societies (‘capitalist and ‘Communist’ alike)’. Although he 
remained highly critical of youth movements, Jelenski left open the 
possibility of finding common ground — in particular around the cri- 
tique of technocracy. Moreover, he refused to follow Shils, who asked 
that the IACF take up a position against the student movements. 

These ideological divides widened. In 1971, during the prepara- 
tion of a conference on the ‘Perspectives for European Culture at 


5° FEIEA, Box 22/2, Chenu to Josselson, 15 May 1975. 

56 Although still active, Pierre Emmanuel was more distant, as he had been ap- 
pointed Director of the Institut National de l’Audiovisuel (French National 
Broadcasting Institute). His collaboration with the FEIE came to an end in 1980, 
when he tried to enrol the Fondation in Jacques Chirac’s presidential campaign in 
order to boost the candidate’s human rights credentials, in a move that was strongly 
opposed by Annette Laborey. 

57 Shils, in particular, because of his attachment to the traditional idea of the 
University and academic authority, was particularly dismayed by the student 
movements. Jelenski did not fail to express his distance from such views. On Shils, 
see A.H. Halsey, ‘Edward Shils, Sociology, and Universities’, Minerva, 37 (4), (1999), 
391-404. 

58 CJP, Box 6, Folder 169, ‘International Association for Cultural Freedom 
(Suggestion for a Program)’, 3. 
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the End of the 20th Century’, organized by the Fondation, Jelensky 
had observed that, while they had chanted the virtues of ‘mass cul- 
ture’ in the 1950s, Shils and Bell had since become fanatic enemies 
of mass movements — prophetically, he called them ‘neo-conserva- 
tives’. Similarly, in a 1972 memo to Stone, Jelenski distanced 
himself from what he considered the ‘conservative attitude’ of 
Encounter, Minerva, Shils, and Labedz.®° François Bondy, the 
Swiss journalist, former editor of Preuves, and then a member of 
the Council, later observed that some intellectuals close to the Con- 
gress had moved in a conservative direction: ‘those who are really 
influential have rebuilt a Congress for Cultural Freedom that is 
very much right-wing and I refused to give my signature — I mean 
Irving Kristol, Midge Decter, etc. and they consider me with 
suspicion’.°! 

By contrast, Bondy later recalled, Jelenski was fascinated by the 
‘events of May’, and went so far as suggesting that Jelenski was 
‘erotically affected by the year 68 (sic). He liked Cohn-Bendit a 
lot’. His rich social life in Paris helped him feel the pulse of 
change, and to seize new opportunities. Writing to Francis Sutton, 
head of the Ford Foundation’s International Division, Jelenski 
announced his intention to publish in Dialectiques (the quarterly of 
young French Communists), an essay that had been censored in 
Poland, or alternatively to try Tel Quel: ‘I had dinner recently with 
Philippe Sollers [editor of Tel Quel] and discovered that the ideo- 
logical void created by his recent disappointment with Maoism 
made him very sympathetic to the human rights issue.”™ 

Such details suggest that Jelenski was not only attuned to devel- 
opments, but also quick to sense the possibilities within the French 


5® FEIEA, Box 16/2, Jelenski to Chenu, 5 July 1971. 

© FEIEA, Box 29/4, Folder ‘1973-1974’, Jelenski to Stone, 1 September 1972. 

ĉl He was referring to the Committee for the Free World, created in 1981 by 
Midge Decter, which counted among its members a number of CCF affiliates. 
FEIEA, Box 22/3, Bondy to Laborey, 3 November 1981. Born in Germany, Francois 
Bondy was an ex-Communist who left the party in 1939, at the time of the Soviet- 
German pact. He joined the Congress for Cultural Freedom in 1950, as Director of 
Publications, before becoming editor of Preuves, the French magazine sponsored by 
the Congress. 

® “Polska to moje najlepsze wspomnienie z Paryza: Z Francois Bondym rosmawia 
Anna Bikont’, Gazeta wyborcza — Magazyn, 1 October 1993, 8. 

& FEIEA, Box 29/4, Jelenski to Sutton, 2 September 1977. 
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new left. While, in the USA, the neo-conservative radicalization 
of the old-guard of the CCF recast the struggle against totalitarian- 
ism in a governmental context, with the support of the Reagan 
administration,” the FEIE moved in the opposite direction, 
towards engagement with the values promoted by the new social 
movements. 

As such, it became closely aligned with the strategy of a new 
generation of non-conformist intellectuals in Eastern Europe who, 
like Adam Michnik, represented a liberal dissent.©° In 1976, Jelen- 
ski endorsed the strategy of using international public opinion to 
press for the application of the Helsinki agreement. This set the 
FEIE apart from the neo-conservatives, who severely criticized 
Helsinki as giving a blank cheque to the USSR. Guided by Jelen- 
ski, the Fondation made a successful transition from the culture 
wars of the 1950s to the world of the 1980s, succeeding where the 
IACF had failed. 


ALONE IN THE MARKETPLACE 


Ideology was not the only issue confronting the Fondation in the 
mid 1970s. With the Ford Foundation’s decision to close the 
IACF, the administrative association of the FEIE with its parent 
was officially terminated. On 10 January 1978, the Fondation 
became an autonomous organization, and had to rely on its own 
fundraising activities. This represented a major change in organiza- 
tional culture. The discretionary style of the 1960s now met the 
harsh realities of the philanthropic marketplace.®’ 


64 Jelenski was thus able to develop contacts across the vast ideological constel- 
lation of late French anti-totalitarianism, from the ‘nouveaux philosophes’ to the 
revisionist historian of the French Revolution, Frangois Furet. 

65 In particular, through the National Endowment for Democracy. See Guilhot, 
op.cit. note 26. 

°° FEIEA, Box 29/5, Jelenski to Watson, 1 October 1976. 

67 For instance, during its initial contacts in 1977, the Ford Foundation ran against 
the well established practice of the FEIE to avoid publicity of its activities in order to 
protect its grantees. In a letter to Adam Watson, Felice Gaer, a Program Officer at the 
Foundation, explained that ‘we must be fully convinced that those programs we sup- 
port are highly effective, do not duplicate the work of other groups, and are structurally 
and organizationally sound (...) The information provided in past reports, identifying, 
for example, “a Hungarian sociologist” does not suggest which person has been 
assisted’, FEIEA, Box 26/1, Folder ‘1977’, Gaer to Watson, 7 March 1977. 
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During 1977, Ford Foundation officers put the FEIE on notice 
to demonstrate the value of its programmes, before making any 
firm commitment regarding future support. Notwithstanding 
intense lobbying of Francis Sutton by Emmanuel, Jelenski, and 
Kurt Reiniger, the Foundation announced that it would send an 
officer to Paris in December ‘to look more intensively at the activi- 
ties of the Fondation to assist the Ford Foundation in developing 
a future policy position in regard to support of the Fondation’. 
As it turned out, the pressure was never relieved, and the Ford 
Foundation never made a long-standing commitment, opting in- 
stead to give support on a yearly basis while increasing pressure on 
the FEIE to find alternative sources. 

In 1978, following a close scrutiny of FEIE activities, Ford 
approved a first grant of $US75,000 for FY1978.”° The grant 
came with strings attached. Francis Sutton listed the conditions of 
support, to which the FEIE’s Council had agreed. ‘A systematic 
campaign’ would be launched to raise significantly the level of 
European contributions to the Fondation. Fundraising efforts 
would be planned during forthcoming months in Switzerland, Ger- 
many, and France; ‘the membership of the Fondation Board 
[would] be modestly increased to provide greater geographic repre- 
sentation’; and ‘an outside advisory group of distinguished intellec- 
tuals and artistic personalities [would] be formed to assist in 
mobilizing greater public support and financial assistance to the 
Fondation’.” 

After the lush spending of the CCF—IACF era, this news came 
as a culture shock. The new situation took a toll on the Fondation, 
which was unable to meet such requirements over such a short 
period of time. Although it devoted most of its energies to fund- 
raising, its waning resources compromised its activities. Whilst the 
Fondation had sent to Europe as many as 582 books in 1977, this 
number declined steadily until 1981 (521 in 1978, 454 in 1979, and 
239 in 1980) before it rose again. Worse, the Fondation was no 


68 Kurt Reiniger had succeeded Hans Oprecht as President of the FEIE in June 
1975. At the end of 1976, when it was already clear that the FEIE would sever its ties 
with the IACF, Jelenski even turned to Zbigniew Brzezinski, whom he seems to have 
known well (‘Dear Zbig,’), asking him to defend the record of the FEIE when 
consulted on its merits by the Ford Foundation. FEIEA, Box 29/4, Jelenski to 
Brzezinski, 6 December 1976. 

© FEIEA, Box 26/1, Folder ‘1977’, Heaps to Laborey, 22 November 1977. 

7 FEIEA, Box 26/1, Folder ‘1978’, Dressner to Reiniger, 25 January 1978. 

" FEIBA, Box 26/1, Folder ‘1978’, Sutton to Reiniger, 9 February 1978. 
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longer able to organize its own conferences, and had to use its 
grants to send scholars to events organized by other Western aca- 
demic or cultural institutions. While it still managed a joint confer- 
ence with the Europahaus in Vienna on ‘Historical Memory in the 
Contemporary Novel’ (26-28 March 1979), the Fondation was 
unable to organize another international meeting for the next four 
years — and even then, had to find partners to do so. Before 1975, 
the FEIE could use its own conferences as an instrument for 
cultural agenda setting. Now, declining resources meant that the 
Fondation acted more as a facilitator for others. 

While annual reports in the late 1970s and early 1980s only 
occasionally mention these difficulties, a quick perusal of the min- 
utes of council meetings reveals that financial issues had become a 
central matter of concern. Worse was to come. Following its initial 
grant in 1978, the Ford Foundation told the FEIE that it 
‘remained concerned about the uncertainties in the support you 
foresee as a result of fundraising efforts [in Europe]’. Recognizing 
that this would take time, Sutton declared that the Ford Founda- 
tion was ‘prepared to move forward with a grant recommendation 
for $US75,000 for calendar 1979, which will be available on a 
matching basis, i.e. for each dollar raised for the Fondation’s use 
in calendar 1979, we are prepared to grant one dollar, up to a 
maximum of $US75,000’.”” The following year brought more bad 
news: judging that the Fondation’s fundraising activities were insuf- 
ficient, the Ford Foundation renewed support, but with more strin- 
gent conditions: its $US75,000 grant for FY1980 would have to be 
matched on a two-thirds basis, that is, the FEIE had to find 
$US1.50 dollars for every dollar given by Ford Foundation.” 

It seems that the FEIE staff now spent more time in fundraising 
than in developing activities. Whilst in 1978, the FEIE managed to 
win a small grant from the International Foundation of New Jer- 
sey, and obtained some residual IACF funds from an account in 
Switzerland, this was far from enough, especially in the eyes of the 
Ford Foundation. High operating costs were another liability. 
Steps were taken the following year to secure survival — personal 
donations were solicited; American foundations were approached; 
publishers (the newspaper Die Zeit, for instance) were pressed to 
contribute. In 1979, the FEIE even organized an auction and sold 


72 FEIBA, Box 26/1, Folder ‘1979’, Sutton to Reiniger, 22 December 1978. 
® FEIEBA, Box 26/1, Folder ‘1980’, Dressner to Reiniger, 30 January 1980. 
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paintings contributed by some of Jelenski’s friends to match the 
Ford Foundation grant.” 

In the following years, in order to funnel funds from other coun- 
tries to its Paris-based organization, the FEIE created front organi- 
zations. In 1983, for example, the Verein fiir Wissenschaftlichen 
Austausch Innerhalb Europas was set up in Germany;” at the 
same time, a decision was taken to create a US-based tax-exempt 
foundation.” After a lengthy process, the American Foundation 
for Intellectual Cooperation with Europe (AFICE) was created in 
1988. Although its board and council included such luminaries as 
George Franklin, the fundraiser of the Trilateral Commission, Fran- 
cis Sutton from the Ford Foundation, and old powerbrokers such 
as Shepard Stone, as well as Daniel Bell and Edward Shils, it 
proved a failure. Created too late, it barely managed to recover the 
legal costs of setting it up. 

During the 1980s, the FEIE was on the verge of bankruptcy. 
Following the first Ford Foundation grant in 1978, Annette Labo- 
rey warned Jelenski that ‘we have nothing concrete so far (...). 77 
Two years later, the situation was desperate, leading Laborey to 
envisage closing the Foundation by the end of the year.” In spite 
of its efforts, Europe remained a difficult ground for fundraising. 
To some extent, the election of Ronald Reagan and the revival of 
the Cold War somewhat improved its chances. As the Ford Foun- 
dation was closely related to the foreign policy establishment 
through its trustees and officers, it became more supportive, and 
gave a three-year grant of $US325,000 in 1981. This, however, did 
not substantially change the FEIE’s precarious position. In 1985, 
Laborey once again complained to the Council that ‘for the 


moment, we have no funding perspective whatsoever in Europe’.”” 


74 Held on 4 April, the auction was made possible by Jelenski’s connections in the 
art scene: Joseph Czapski, Leonor Fini, Jan Lebenstein, Stanislao Lepri, Marek 
Rudnicki, Jean-Jacques Sempé, Paul Valet and many others contributed some of 
their paintings or drawings. FEIEA, Box 27/2, Annual Report 1978. 

75 FEIEA, Box 27/2, Annual Report 1983. 

7 Although the decision was officially taken in 1985, the idea of an American 
committee was discussed in 1981, when Annette Laborey asked Felice Gaer (a Ford 
Foundation Program Officer) to look into the particulars of setting up a tax-exempt 
American Foundation. 

77 FEIBA, Box 26/1, Folder ‘1978’, Laborey to Jelenski, 18 October 1978. 

78 FEIEA, Box 27/4, Laborey to the Members of the Council, 3 June 1980. 

7 FEIEA, Box 27/4, Laborey, Memorandum, 19 December 1985. 
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THE OPEN SOCIETY NETWORK 


At this low point in the tide of its affairs, the Fondation owed its 
near-miraculous survival to a providential sponsor who proved able 
to match the Ford Foundation budget and, in some cases, to over- 
match it. Through a grantee from Hungary, Annette Laborey was 
introduced in September 1981 to ‘a rich American businessman of 
Hungarian origin? who was intent on organizing scholarly 
exchanges between Eastern Europe and New York University. 
Having achieved considerable wealth, George Soros was not yet 
known as the famous philanthropist he later became. At the time, 
he was looking into such opportunities, and helping to set up a 
‘Humanities Exchange Program’. However, during his meeting with 
Laborey, it was agreed that the Fondation, which had a unique 
network of friends and former grantees, would recommend candi- 
dates to his programme.’ Moreover, it turned out that Soros was 
interested in the work the Fondation was doing. Laborey later 
reported that ‘Mr. Soros told me that it would not be a great prob- 
lem for him to send us 70,000 dollars a year’.8' Soros also agreed 
to help the FEIE plead its case with the Ford Foundation, as he 
was a personal friend of Ralf Dahrendorf, who sat on the board of 
directors, and knew Felice Gear, who was on the board of the 
recently created Open Society Fund. 

The agreement struck following this meeting stipulated that the 
FEIE would continue its fundraising as in the past, but that the 
Open Society Fund would guarantee the annual minimum of 
$US75,000 in matching funds. It was also proposed to raise the 
budget of the Fondation to between $US200,000 and $US250,000. 
Support given to Eastern European intellectuals above that sum 
‘would be given directly by the Open Society Institute, on the ad- 
vice of the Fondation (...but) such supplementary support would 
not appear in the books of the Fondation’.*” 

From a purely financial point of view, the FEIE had become a 
Soros-Ford Foundation joint venture; but from an operational per- 
spective, it was becoming part of the nascent Open Society empire, 
to which it was providing advice and expertise. Sitting on a net- 
work of trusted contacts, built over more than twenty-five years of 


80 This enabled the Fondation to declare, on its behalf, $US20,000 dollars coming 
from Soros to match Ford Foundation funds. 

8! FEIEA, Box 22/3, Laborey to Watson, 1 October 1981. 

82 FEIEA, Box 22/3, Laborey to Soros, 19 November 1981. 
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fieldwork, the FEIE represented a major resource in social and sci- 
entific capital. For a shrewd investor, such as Soros, it was an 
obvious asset for his expanding philanthropic portfolio. Soon after 
the fathers of the Fondation disappeared (Emmanuel died in 1984, 
Jelenski in 1987), Laborey took the helm of the Fondation and 
acted as a facilitator for Soros’s programme in science and higher 
education in Eastern Europe.** In return, Soros provided constant 
financial support, and proved a reliable friend in times of need. At 
the end of 1982, he ‘agree[d] to the rental of a four-room flat in 
Paris [i.e. the FEIE offices] and guarantee[d] payment of the rental 
for the period of the lease’, thus eliminating at a stroke one of the 
Fondation’s significant financial burdens.** 

By this time, Soros had also made up his mind about the value 
of FEIE’s programmes and the need to expand them: ‘I should like 
to send you more money’, he wrote Laborey, ‘so you have some 
extra in the till and you can be a little more fluent in making 
grants to Eastern Europeans. Please let me know when and how 
much I should send you.” In fact, the Open Society Fund pro- 
gressively became a majority shareholder in the Fondation. From 
an initial subsidy of $US20,000 in 1982, its support rose to 
$US30,000 the following year, and reached $US80,000 in 1986 — 
more than the annual Ford Foundation subsidy. In 1988, more 
than 75% of the Fondation budget was provided by Soros, 
through the Swiss-based Karl Popper Foundation.*° 


83 In fact, former FEIE grantees would play an important role in the Central 
European University that George Soros founded in 1992 in Prague, which subse- 
quently moved to Budapest. On Soros and scientific philanthropy, see Nicolas 
Guilhot, ‘Reforming the World: George Soros, Global Capitalism, and the Philan- 
thropic Management of the Social Sciences’, Critical Sociology, forthcoming. 

84 At yet another moment of financial uncertainties, Laborey would ask Soros 
whether he would consider investing in buying the FEIE flat. In his reply, Soros 
wrote that ‘although [he] d[id] not generally like to invest in bricks and mortar, [he] 
would like to make an exception in this case’ (FEIEA, Box 26/4, Soros to Laborey, 
12 December 1988). It soon turned out that, probably for legal and fiscal reasons, the 
Open Society Fund could not do this. The real estate future of the Fondation would 
be solved in 1989 when the writer Patrick Süskind, a friend of Laborey, who had 
been translating the Fondation reports into German, offered to use part of the 
royalties he earned with his best-selling novel, The Perfume, to buy the flat and rent it 
to the Fondation. 

85 FEIEA, Box 22/3, Soros to Laborey, 14 October 1982. 

8° FEIEA, Box 27/4, Annual Budgets from 1987 to 1990. No information is 
available about the Karl Popper Foundation. It seems, however, that it was estab- 
lished in Switzerland for purely fiscal purposes, in order to channel money to the 
FEIE and possibly to other activities Soros was developing in Eastern Europe. 
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Ironically, the strategy of expansion envisaged by Watson in 
1974, a plan designed to turn the Fondation into a genuinely Euro- 
pean and self-sustaining organization, ended up with a structure in 
which the FEIE was entirely dependent upon US-based sources of 
support. The need to demonstrate the value of the Fondation’s 
activities to American sponsors implied some adjustments in these 
activities. While the plan envisaged by Watson included Germany 
and Britain, it soon became clear that fundraising in the USA 
would work only if the Fondation expanded its programme in the 
same direction. The collaboration with Soros around the NYU 
project was a first step. 

In December 1984, Laborey informed Edward Shils that the 
FEIE needed ‘more American universities and other institutions 
willing to receive — a semester — and provide them [‘opinion-formers 
in Eastern Europe’ as she wrote in the same letter] with accommo- 
dation, and support as well as contacts with colleagues in their 
field’.8’ However, the displacement of its centre of gravity from 
Europe to the United States of America did not ensure its long- 
term survival. Although the number of grantees going to the USA 
rose, it remained proportionally small (travel costs represented an 
obstacle). More important, perhaps, by choosing to sponsor what 
Laborey called ‘opinion-formers’ in Eastern Europe, the Fondation 
was rendering itself redundant, as this was an area in which a num- 
ber of American foundations had experience, and into which they 
could deploy resources. The deliquescence of the Soviet bloc also 
set a terminal ‘use-by date’ for the know how accumulated by the 
Fondation during the Cold War. Now, visas were more easily 
obtained, and travel was less complicated. 

At last, the collapse of the Berlin Wall in 1989 signalled the 
Fondation’s demise. Although it remained officially active until 31 
December 1991, its dissolution was decided in December 1989. A cul- 
tural organization born of the Cold War, which had successfully 
adapted to changing circumstances for more than twenty years, the 
Fondation was finally unable to deal with the challenges of 
democratization. The deaths of Emmanuel and Jelenski deprived it 
of its pioneering intellectual initiative and programmatic agenda set- 
ting, turning it into a ‘facilitator’ for others. It is this latter role that 
the Fondation sought to strengthen, before cooperating in its own 
dissolution. 


87 FEIBA, Box 26/3, Laborey to Shils, 6 December 1984. 
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At the end of 1989, the Council decided that it was ‘unwise’ to 
envisage its closure before 1992, and that it should act in the meantime 
as a ‘mediator between its own network of contacts and the different 
Western institutions’.** It also announced that the FEIE would shift 
its strategy towards higher education and cultural reform. The idea 
that took shape was to hand over its contacts to individuals and insti- 
tutions — some indebted to the help of the Fondation — that were most 
able to extend its work in an era of democratization. In fact, the 
Fondation was nothing else than these precious networks. The end of 
the Fondation did not obscure this continuity, now the important 
ideological and institutional legacy it left in its wake. 

That the afterlife of these networks held a promising future was 
made clear in a letter by Adam Watson to Daniel Bell in the spring 
of 1990. Considering that the end of the FEIE would leave a ‘gap’, 
and that it would be ‘irresponsible’ to ‘simply put up the shutters 
and leave our friends to manage as best as they can’, Watson delin- 
eated a vast cultural and institutional project that would ‘ensure a 
certain continuity in the new circumstances’: 


Some of the work can now be done directly between institutions in the West (uni- 
versities) and their counterparts in Eastern Europe. There are also three groups 
with which this Fondation has direct relations and to which we can hand over 
contacts and suggestions.*® 


The first of these was the Institut fiir die Wissenschaften vom Mens- 
chen (Institute for Human Sciences), created in Vienna by the Polish 
philosopher Krzysztof Michalski. Michalski was a former grantee 
whom the Fondation had sent to study hermeneutics in Germany 
with Hans-Georg Gadamer. Created in 1983, the IWM is today a 
centre for advanced studies that seeks to be an East—West intellec- 
tual forum. The Fondation supported its creation and recommended 
it to the attention of Shepard Stone and George Soros.” In fact, 
both Soros and the AFICE provided initial support. Another insti- 
tution, briefly mentioned by Watson, was the New School for Social 
Research in New York, whose dean was Jonathan Fanton, also an 
officer of AFICE. Not only was Fanton a major figure in philan- 
thropic circles (he later moved to the MacArthur Foundation), eager 
to involve his university in exchanges with Eastern Europe, but the 


88 FEIEA, Box 27/4, minutes of the Council meeting, 9 December 1989. 

8° FEIEA, Box 26/5, Watson to Bell, 23 June 1990. 

°° FEIBA, Box 22/4, Laborey to Stone, 29 May 1984; Box 22/3, Laborey to Soros, 
29 April 1982. In his letter to Bell, Watson writes that the IWM ‘was helped by many 
candidates proposed to it by us, and by AFICE’. 
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New School was at the time an important centre for academic think- 
ing about ‘civil society’ and its role in Eastern Europe.”! 

The last and certainly most significant institution envisaged by 
Watson comprised ‘the various bodies which George Soros is set- 
ting up in Eastern Europe’. During a meeting in Budapest, in 
December 1989, Soros confirmed to Watson that his foundations 
would take over many of the FEIE contacts in the region. It is 
probably with this group that continuity remains the strongest. 
Throughout the 1980s, the Fondation moved closer into the orbit 
of the Open Society network of foundations, benefiting from its 
support and providing expertise in return. As Soros invested in 
the field of higher education in Eastern Europe, the Fondation 
proved a valuable asset. It is doubtful, indeed, whether the Cen- 
tral European University he created in Prague (before it relocated 
to Budapest) would have enjoyed the same legitimacy among the 
Eastern European scholarly communities had it not been built 
upon the established reputation of the Fondation pour une Entra- 
ide Intellectuelle Européenne. The idea of providing students and 
scholars with cultural and scientific resources still unavailable, and 
to offer grants for academic travel was perfectly in line with the 
mission of the FEIE. The Fondation’s determination to work 
with non-governmental groups is another feature shared by the 
Open Society Network. It was fitting that, after the dissolution of 
the Fondation, Laborey was recruited by Soros to work for the 
network, operating from the old FEIE premises in Paris, which 
were re-baptised ‘Open Society Institute Paris’. The last remnant 
of the Congress for Cultural Freedom had disappeared, only to 
find a second life in the most powerful representative of the ‘new 
philanthropy’. 


CONCLUSION 


This brief overview of the history of the Fondation pour une 
Entraide Intellectuelle Européenne underscores the complexity of 
the ideological universe in which it was born, grew, and died. In 
this respect, the attitudes adopted by Cold War intellectuals appear 
crucial in explaining its ideological evolution. When the turmoil of 
the late 1960s undermined the intellectual agenda of the CCF, 


°l Jean Cohen and Andrew Arato, Civil Society and Political Theory (Cambridge, 
MA: MIT Press, 1992). 
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some of its affiliates saw a new totalitarian threat in the new social 
movements, and radicalized their anti-communism. As a result, on 
the domestic front, these ‘neo-conservatives’ cut themselves off 
from the younger generation. On the international front, they 
opposed the human rights movement, which they deemed too liber- 
al, as well as the Helsinki agreements. Instead, they endorsed 
human rights as a convenient ideology that could support a pro- 
gramme of ‘democracy promotion’ and state-sponsored regime 
change. This policy would inspire the Reagan administration, and 
such institutions as the National Endowment for Democracy. 

The Fondation, on the other hand, took a different path out 
of the cultural Cold War of the 1950s. The main difference lies 
certainly in the fact that Jelenski, whose influence within the 
FEIE grew during the 1970s, had a more nuanced view of the 
New Left. To his credit, he correctly identified the anti- 
authoritarian potential of the new social movements, and recog- 
nized their claims for autonomy. He saw in their assertion of 
individual freedom the possibility of a renewal of the liberalism 
of the 1950s around the notions of civil society and human 
rights. The ‘long walk through the institutions’, and the sub- 
sequent political trajectory of the 1968 generation, both in East- 
ern and Western Europe, were to bear out his intuitions, as this 
generation reached political and cultural maturity in the 1990s, 
and accompanied the transition to market economies in the for- 
mer Soviet bloc. 

The split within the CCF family was complete by the early 
1980s. When the FEIE developed its contacts in the United 
States of America, it turned towards the liberal circles of the 
human rights movement (the Ford Foundation, Aryeh Neier and 
Human Rights Watch, and Soros), leaving the neo-conservative 
tendency entrenched in the Reagan administration. In this way, 
the FEIE thus represents a missing link in the process that led 
from the Cold War to the democratization agenda of the 1990s. 
Its history gives a glimpse into the intellectual network building 
that contributed to the emergence of new political and cultural 
elites in Eastern Europe, providing them with political legitimacy 
and international contacts to move swiftly and powerfully into 
the post-Communist era. The detailed story of this process, 
based on individual and collective biographies, has still to be 
written, but now at last a beginning has been made. 
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